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ABSTRACT 

This monograph addresses the recruitment end 
retention of Native American Indians in University Affiliated 
Programs (UAP) which train personnel to provide health, education, 
and social services to people with developmental disabilities, it is 
designed to assist UAP faculty and staff to develop a comprehensive 
plan to increase the participation of Native American Indians. A 
chapter titled "Current Issues and Demographics" documents the low 
American Indian enrollment rate in higher education and its causes. 
"Identified Problems and Attempted Solutions in Education" outlines 
Actors contributing to declining college enrollment among Native 
American Indians and uses a poem and a personal narrative by Native 
American Indians to describe the inadequacies of the education system 
and the cultural influences contributing to the target population's 
alcoholism and lack of persoral goals and motivation. "Breaking Down 
the Barriers" focuses on three major barriers: cultural, academic, 
and financial. "Programming Possibilities" describes the essential 
components of a recruitment and retention plan: faculty involvement, 
financial assistance, marketing strategies, and cooperative efforts. 
Exemplary programs from Alaska, California, Colorado, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, the Philippines, 
and Canada are described. A bibliography of 39 references concludes 
the monograph. (JPD) 
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This monograph is one of a four-part series on the recruitment and 
retention of minority trainees in University Affiliated Programs 
(UAPs) - Each monograph disraissps the social issues and strategies 
related to the recruitment of a particular minority population; 
Hispanics, African Americans, Asian Americans, and Native American 
Indians. 

The monographs were developed as part of a consortium initiative 
that involved the UAPs at Birmingham , Alabama ; Oroaha , Nebraska ; 
Portland, Oregon; Vermillion, South Dakota; Dallas, Texas; and Madison, 
Wisconsin and the American Association of University Affiliated 
Progr a ms (AAUAP) . The consortium initiative was supported in part 
through a grant frcm the Administration on Developmental Disabilities 
(ADD) , Office of Human Development Services. Other products developed 
through the ADD grant to the consortium include brochures, posters, 
bookmarks, and a video-tape that can be used by all UAPs and their 
affiliating universities to recruit minority students. In addition, a 
national conference wan held in JUne 1990 at Madison, Wisconsin to 
design operational plans for ten UAPs across the co untry to recruit and 
retain minority train***;. These operational plans will guide the 
development and inpl^roentation of a state-wide recruitment endeavor 
that will be dene through collaboration with each UAP f s affiliating 
diversity, feeder colleges, and/or state agencies. All of the 
product » developed through the project and the conference report will 
be disseminated to every UAP in the network. 

The purpose of the monograph series is to provide information and 
resources that can be used by the faculty and staff at each UAP to 
develop a exxprehensive plan to recruit and retain minority students 
for tlieir UAP training progra ms. It is expected that this series also 
will be a useful guide for the faculty and staff of each UAP's 
affiliating university and feeder colleges and for the policy-makers 
and administrators of the state agencies that are responsible for the 
provision of services to people with ievelopmental disabilities. 

The need for increased numbers of minority trainees in the UAP 
training programs is obvious. There is a grwing and endemic 
personnel shortage within the health, allied health, social and 
education professions across the country. Furthermore, it is 
anticipated that about 500,000 higher-education faculty will have to be 
replaced by the year 2005 (Bowen and Schuster, 1986) . As the supply of 
students decreases, the demographies of the U. S. population also is 
changing. The predicted rate of growth vithin the U. S. for the 
majority population is 3.2 percent; whereas the grewth rate for all 
minority populations is 12.3 percent (U. S. Bureau of Census, 19*9). 
Given the changing demographics of the co u ntry, the greatest resource 
potential for meeting personnel needs in the future will be the 
recruitment and retention of minority trainees. 



At this point in history, the participation of minority faculty 
and students in the field of developmental disabilities is a matter of 
survival for the UKP training programs and a matter of whether health, 
education and social services will be available to both minority and 
non-minority people with developmental disabilities in future 
generations. Thii altruistic goals of sane social activists to 
increase the participation of minorities in academia and the service 
professions is an anachronism. Today, the participation of minority 
faculty and health professions is a matter of economic necessity. 

Today's UAP graduates live and work in a world that has become a 
global village, and the ability to work with and to serve people fran 
different cultured, heritages ia a necessary tool far all service 
providers, policy-makers, teachers, and researchers. When the UAP 
training programs emphasize an Anglo-American perspective instead of 
cultural diversity, both the majority and the minority trainees receive 
inadequate training to provide direct-care services and to provide 
leadership among health, education, and social service professionals 
regarding issues related to developmental disabilities. 

The monographs will assist UAP faculty and staff to develop a 
cxqprehensive plan to increase the participation of minority faculty 
and trainees within their UAP training programs. Each monograph 
provides information regarding the demographics and educational 
experiences of a particular minority population and a discussion of 
exemplary strategics and programs to recruit those students into 
colleges. The series of monographs reflects the ethnic diversity among 
minority populations within this country. 

Each monograph was developed with the advice and guidance of an 
advisory ccranittee that was ccwprised of professionals in education 
and/or health who were members of the minority populations addressed by 
the monograph. Committee members helped to design the monograph and 
to maintain the integrity of the information discussed. 

As the editor of this series, I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to the authors for their outstanding efforts and 
endurance, to the people who worked with us as advisors to the project, 
and to the administrative and support staff of the Waisman Center UAP 
for their notable contributions to this undertaking. 



Sincerely, 

Mariellen L. Kuehn, Ph.D. 
UAP Associate Director 
Waisman Center 
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Native American Indians complete an average of 8.1 years of 
education. At least one-fourth of all American Indian people live 
below the poverty level. Hew can education play a role in assisting 
Native Americans Indians? This question has been asked for at least 
two generations. One of the most clear and relevant answers is to 
assign education the role of assisting Native American Indians to 
develop the skills and knowledge that will allcw than to provide health 
care, education, job training, and living skills to other Native 
Americans Indians. This is no easy task. The percentage of American 
Indians in institutions of higher education ranges from one to eight 
percent in most states. Ocnrounity colleges on reservations and in 
urban areas that are focused on minority education serve much larger 
percentages. Often, however, these institutions do not provide the 
advanced education appropriate far the health professions needed among 
the American Indian population. 

Difficult, too, is the definition of the term Native American 
Indian. It describes individuals with a host of different tribal ties; 
from many regions of the country; in urban, rural, and reservation 
settings; and with a cultural and historical background that non- 
American Indians do not fully cenprehend. Therefore, recruiting Native 
American Indians and retaining them in colleges and universities 
requires extreme sereitivity to cultural issues, understanding of the 
unique circumstances in which Native American Indians often live, and 
supportive people and programs which address the educational needs that 
exist when the student comes to cairpus. Educational needs may include 
academic s up p ort services which address inadequate skills, counseling 
and p rogr a m planning which focuses on career information, and personal 
and peer s up p o r t from other students and professors. 

Recognizing the need for the adequate representation of minorities 
in the field of health, many professional schools have initiated 
special recruitment efforts over the past few years to attract and 
retain minority students (Davis and Davidson, 1982) . Minority students 
often are discouraged from entering health professions because of their 



poor academic performance in high school. However, the lack of 
minority health professionals impinges on the quality and availability 
of primary health care in minority communities. Minority health 
providers are more likely to serve minority patients (Davis and 
Davidson, 1982) . Hie result is a shortage of health care professionals 
who are willing to serve minority populations. 

This monograph recognizes that the issues and concerns affecting 
the recruitment and retention of Native American Indians into general 
college p r og r a ms are closely parallel to those affecting their 
recruitment and retention into health profession schools and UAP 
training programs. This monograph addresses the general issues 
related to the recruitment and retention of Native American Indians 
and provides information on specific pr ogr a ms for health professionals. 
This ocnposite of information can be vised by the faculty and program 
staff at each UAP to prepare a comprehensive recruitment and retention 
plan to meet their unique needs and situation. 

This monograph examines sane of the existing literature regarding 
the recruitment of minorities, particularly Native American Indians, 
cultural issues which may become barriers to the successful 
recruitment and retention of Native American Indians, strategies 
designed to recruit and retain Native American Indians, and some 
exenplary programs. This monograph is organized into the following 
sections: 

1) Current Issues and Demographics 

2) Identified Problems and Attarpt-xl Solutions 
in Education 

3) A Reservation Perspective 

4) Breaking Dcwn the Barriers 

5) Programs and Possibilities 

6) Exenplary Programs 

The first two sections examine the literature and research on the 
recruitment of Native American Indians . The third section focuses 
specifically on reservation Indians. 
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CDHRHir XSSOES AND DBCGRNHICS 



The telegraphies of the United States are changing. By the ye^r 
2000, it is expected that upwards of 30 percent of the U.S. population 
will be minorities (Isaac, 1986). Also by the year 2000, the U.S. 
population is projected to increase by 12.3 percent. Nearly 60 percent 
of this growth will occur in minority populations (Nelson and Sirotkin, 

1987) . 

Education, particularly higher education, is not keeping pace with 
these changes. Minority groups are tije fastest growing, yet they 
represent the smallest numbers in higher education. Why? The causes 
of low minority education are ccnplex. 

Minorities drop out of school at alanaing rates and are destined 
to obtained unskilled and semi-skilled jobs that have no stability or 
upward mobility. This has been labeled as the "cj'cle of poverty 11 
(Krajewski and Simoons, 1988). The enrollment of minorities in 
colleges and universities declined frcm 1982 to 1984. American Indian 
enrollment declined 5 . 7 percent durirn those years (Tysinger and 
Whiteside, 1987). 

It is clear that the economic progress of minority groups d ep p n ds 
on the effectiveness of the education system (Krajewski and Simoons, 

1988) • Yet only one percent of the baccalaureate degrees awarded in 
1985 went to Native American Indians. American Indian enrollment in 
college has remained constant &t about seven percent (Krajewski and 
Simnons, 1988) • 

Eighty percent of the 1.1 million minority students are attending 
historically white universities. Most are first-generation college 
students with families who provide little encouragement or financial 
s up p ort (Krajewski and Simnons, 1988) • 
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Yet there is, at least far sane, a desire far education. Par 
e&anple, between 1972 and 1982, 46,000 Navajo people applied far tribal 
scholarships . About 2 5 , 000 received assistance , yet only 2 , 604 
completed their college programs (Report, 1984) . 

The Uhitad States is recognized far its work ethic. Typically, 
middle-class and upper-class Anglo-Americans place a high value on 
education far their children. Education is accepted as the means to an 
end. It also is viewed as a process inpcrtant to the social maturity 
of youth. 

Par minority individuals who are stuck in the "cycle of poverty", 
the value of education may be different. Economic and family 
responsibilities force education into the background because the 
linkage between education and employment is not always a social reality 
for minorities. The faculty and readership on U.S. canpuses need to 
work with students to help them see the difference between unskilled 
low paying jobs and more profitable careers (Galbraith, 1989) , and help 
them achieve gainful employment after graduation. Tribal governments 
are often employers, and students may find themselves caught in 
politics if they decide to return to their reservations (Report, 1984) . 
The idea of gainful and meaningful employment becomes challenged and 
can even be lost. 

Particularly acute has been the lew enrollment of minorities in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, and allied health (Tysinger and 
Whiteside, 1987). Allied health educators have provided special 
activities designed to recruit minority students since the 1960s . 
These activities include simmer enrichment, prematriculation, and 
student support programs. The concern far the recruitment of 
minorities has been rekindled in the late 1980s. Earlier efforts 
provide lessons in recruitment and retention (Tysinger and Whiteside, 
1987) . 
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In the 1960s a series of federal programs in affirmative action, 
civil rights, and health care itifee^clevelaped to inprove access to 
) wealth care far all, including minorities, and to expand the supply of 
health personnel, including minority health personnel* Direct 
financial s upport made these efforts a reality. Hcwever, federal 
cutbacks have eliminated this funding base and forced minority students 
to assume mere of the financial responsibility far their medical 
education. Following the cutbacks in federal assistance, minority 
enrollments decreased as did the supply of health professionals. Today 
f *3 need for health professionals in several disciplines is grwing 
faster than average in this decade (Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1987) , and the lack of minority health professionals has become an even 
more critical issue (Hanft and Rugh, 1984) 

Trends which force reliance on the financing of medical education 
through state s u ppor t , tuition, research dollars, patient fees, and 
philanthropy are affecting the recruitment of minorities into the 
medical professions (Hanft, 1984). 

Not only are the numbers of minorities enrolled in college small, 
but the numbers pursuing graduate education are snail. Between 1980 
and 1984, American Indian enrollment in graduate schools declined 6.4 
percent. Ihe number of Ph.D.s awarded also declined. As shown in 
Table 1, the Ph.D.:? awarded to Native American Indians were primarily 
in education (Adams, 1988) • 



TABUS 1 

Minority Doctorate Recipients by Field of Study, 1984 
Native 

American African 

_lDdian_ AwgHmn Hispanic 

Education* ••••••••••••••• 41* 9% •••••••••• 62 • 3% • ••••••••• 32 • 2% 

Engineering 1.1% 2.1% 2.9% 

Humanities 8.6% 7.3% 17.2% 

Life Science ••••••••••••• 19 • 4% •••••••••••7« 7% •••••••••• 13 • 4% 

Physical Sciences 4.3% 3.3% 7.5% 

Professional 6.5% 8.1% 5.2% 

Social Sciences* ••••••••• X8 • 3% •••••••••• 19 • 1% •••••• ••••21* 6% 

Source: National Research Council, 1986 
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The total numbers of students earning doctorates in the U. S. 
increased by 500 between 1977 and 1987. The number of Ph.D.s awarded 
to both male and female Native American Indians also increased from 65 
in 1977 to 116 in 1987 (Magner, 1989). In 1988 , 93 American Indians 
earned doctorates, which totaled .5 percent of all the d o c t or ates 
earned (Mooney, 1989). 

In turn, there are few positive Native American Indian role models 
on campuses since the numbers of American Indian faculty are so small 
that they are practically non-existent. In 1985 , only 10 percent of 
the professorate in the U.S. was ccnposod of minorities. American 
Indians represented .3 percent of all full-tima faculty in 1985, which 
was an increase from .2 percent in 1975 (Mooney, 1989) • 

Canpus leaders realize that in order to correct the shortage of 
minority faculty members, they must address + je problem of supply 
shortages among minority students generally. That means first steering 
minorities into undergraduate programs aid then into graduate studies 
(Mooney, 1989). 

Hie closer one looks at higher education for minority individuals, 
the more occplex the issues become. It is clear, however, that higher 
education has not been sufficiently successful in educating minority 
students. Continued progress is needed to p romote cultural diversity 
and to broaden the representation of all minority groups on our college 
caucuses. As minority populations approach a numerical majority in 
areas like the Southwest, the roles and objectives of education take on 
riew meaning. Education mast be ocranitted to providing all individuals 
with the knowledge, skills, and self-confidence needed to face the 
challenges of the future (Nelson and Sirotkin, 1987) • 
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IDENTIFIED HUUM5 AND ATTEMPTED SXUFIGNS IN EDUCATICN 



This section continues to focus on seme of the problems facing 
minorities, particularly Native American Indians, who seek a college 
education. 

Galbraith (1989) identified uruan ccranunity colleges which serve a 
majority of minority students. Generally, the p ropo rt ion of Native 
American enrollment was six percent. Nearly t**>-thirds of the students 
in these comnunity colleges needed financial assistance and 64 percent 
were women. The majority required remedial assistance and only half 
had a primary goal in college of preparing for employment. 

Among those minorities who do decide to pursue a college 
education, the local cennunity college canpus is the choice for most, 
particularly those in urban areas. Ocmnunity colleges are convenient 
and more accessible, often cheaper, and provide better s upp o rt services 
(Galbraith, 1989). 

Galbraith (1989) has identified nine factors that co n tribute to 
the decline in enrollment among minorities. These include economics, 
poor academic preparation, a value system which does not emphasize 
education, dysfunctional family structure, societal competition for 
young employees, aannunication blocks, poor self -concept, the failing 
K-12 educational system, and insufficient involvement of business and 
industry in the educational process. Selective admissions criteria, 
financial difficulties, inadequate high school preparation, and the 
lack of support services are among the most prevalent problems faced. 

President Bush recently announced a p rog ra m to assist black 
colleges. Critics of the plan said it ignores the most critical issue 
facing blade students — gaining admission to college and paying 
tuition. 



Both problems are also faced by American Indians (Wilson, 1989) • 

The florae of minorities to college is affected by admissions 
criteria, cost, lack of needed s upport prog ra ms, inadequate information 
about programs, inadequate consideration of cultural diversity, 
inadequate staffing far the people with disabilities, lack of 
flexibility, and difficulties with transfers (Krajewski and Simmons, 
1988) . 

Many minority students have difficulty attaining the grades needed 
to oonpete for admission in professional health schools because 
p r e requisite courses include biology, chemistry, and often physics 
(Walker, 1982). 

The quality of appl ications , along with smaller nu m be r s of 
applicants, have hanpered the desired increases in die enrollment of 
American Indians at the University of Illinois College of Health 
professions (CAHD) . Consequently, only 48 percent of the minority 
students who complete the applications process are accepted (Walker, 
1982) . 

Probably the most acknowledged problem by Native American Indians 
is the lade of financial aid (Report, 1984) . This is a particularly 
bureaucratic process for American Indian students seeking tribal 
assistance. 

When the federal government cut funding for adult vocational 
programs, New Mexico wondered if the message was that the tribes were 
expected to send all of their students to college (Report, 1984) . The 
testimony given by Lieutenant Governor Michael Runnels to the New 
Mexico legislature indicated that governance is a problem in the 
provision of many kinds of services to Native American Indians. The 
prevailing sentiment is that American Indians are a federal concern 
rattier than a local one (Report, 1984) . 
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In addition to admissions and finance problems, tte lack of 
adequate preparation before college and the lack of support services 
are significant problems. For seme, English is a second language. For 
others, education is not a nriority in the home (Report, 1984) . 

Another problem is the lack of child care since a large number of 
American Indians return to college with families (Report, 1984) • Part- 
time enrollment has grown dramatically on college canpuses. This 
reflects the trend toward older students on canpjses. For these 
students, adequate and quality child-care is critical. 

Currently, the student body in allied health programs is 
primarily Anglo-American, middle class females (Walker, 1982) • The 
numbers of minorities enrolled in health-ca r ee r studies is 
particularly low. It is incumbent upon departments and colleges 
training students for these professions to break dovn the barriers that 
prevent minorities from successfully completing health related studies. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s, sunnier enrichment programs sought to 
sharpen the academic skills of potential students. Participation 
influenced admissions decisions (Tysinger and Whiteside, 1987). The 
results of sunnier enrichment programs seem positive. 

Prenatriculation progr a ms provided assistance in the transition 
from high school to college. Freshman orientation included tours of 
hospitals, interaction with faculty and administrators , discussions, 
introduction to academic areas, and learning skills workshops. This 
program was supported with tutorial assistance (Tysinger and Whiteside, 
1987) • These still exist in medical schools (Tysinger and Whiteside, 
1987) . 
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Earlier mention was made of the particular advantage of providing 
minority health professions to serve other minorities. No where is 
this as imp o r t ant as on the reservations where countless native 
American Indians remain locked in the "cycle of poverty." 

The poem by Nelson Blaine, Jr., which follows on the next page 
describes the present inadequacies of the education system and the 
problems inherent in the "cycle of poverty". The poem provides 
insights on the cultural conflicts and societal pressures faced by a 
Native American Indian student. 
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The Sleepish Giant 



by 

Nelson Blaine, Jr. 
Tribal Chief, Qnov Creek Sioux Tribe and 
fcrmer South Dakota DAP trainee 
presently oonpleting a doctoral progra n in education 



The Pied Piper "etiicaticn" nerves and serves, never resting. 
The Pied Piper plays its enchanting tune and people follow. 
Gall it rape, oogpulsory or voluntary. ...Along cane 
elaentary, s eoon dar y, and universities. "Advance, eaplore 
and ccmuer", they said, and oenvrity colleges and life-long 
learning ere. feat's this? The Pied Piper has lost its 
enchantment and turned into a sleepish giant? 

Moving, pushing forward, conquering old problems and defining 
new exes, getting bigger and bigger and more oonplea: as the 
sleepisfa giant nerves. "Nov theories, new terns, new 
technology, advance, explore and conquer" they said, 
searching for excellence, quality and cost effectiveness. 
Everything nomal, everyone normal. . .The sleepish giant 
noves, pushes forward and doesn't wait for little people to 
catch up • • .the systa is mi dhI ... 

Cte hundred years ago, fanily was the backbone of the United 
States of America. One hundred years later, people get 
offended when fanily is nentioned. They have ricjits to be 
here, had rights to divorce, expect to raise normal children 
holding the ration in check on their ricjits. 

A few sad days ago, a man killed his ex-wife, slit two of his 
owi daughters t hroats ear-^to-ear, killing seven people in his 
anger, Wiile saying "the law nade bin do it".. . and the 
sleepish giant nerves forward. • .aenquering old problems and 
defining new ones. 

A few norths ago a mad-man, dressed in combat style, eaptied 
his sub-machine gun into a school playground thile the 
children played, killing five, wounding seme and leaving 
pemnent scars of fear forever, while the sleepish giant 
noves forward ... nothing wrong • • .nothing wrong. • • 

A few weeks ago, satanic murders hit head-line news. People 
worshipping the devil for protection from the law, whi" 1 ^ the 
sleepiA giant makes mental note to find out "why" and yushas 
forward, conquering old problems and defining ne* ones. 
Nothing wrong ... nothing wrong. • • 
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Vtei Pied Piper had "the great thinker* - "the genius" people 
had role models they respected. Along came American 
pragmatism, and the great thinkets got stepped on and the 
geniuses becane ranis. 

Vhaoe have all the followers gone? No one seems to care. 
Children in school, out of school, heme alone and hmeless. 
Parents separated, divorced, or dead, both working, 
imployed, and not caring enough for their children. 
Oiildren locked in patterns of love. Parents justifying "You 
know I love you, hut we both have to work because we need the 
money." "Don't bother me, I'm tired." "I promise I will 
make your school play, basketball game and track next year." 
"Sorry I can't be heme for you after school." 

Oiildren becoming icebergs of loneliness. TWas' one cool 
nic^xt and Johnny hung himself ... a New Jersey 14-year old 
both Br^il**** 1 and savagely bludgeoned his mother to death 
and cut his own throat ... a sixteen year old boy shot: his 
sleeping mother and st*jp-father ' i the heed in Gklahcma City. 
Three Missouri teenagers (one a class president) wrdered a 
boy with baseball-bats. They wonted to feel how it felt to 
kill someone. Ftxm ooast^to-ooas t , kids are on sataric 
hi^s. Where have ail the followers gone? ttiatever happened 
to respect, hem: and love? 

Oiildren watching their parents with ittyHbitty eyes, yet 
telling their parents what to cook for afper an? what to 
wash and wear. A thousand years ago, children were treated 
as children. A tho u s a nd years later, the children are 
treating their par e nts as children. Cr was it the other way? 
Parents treating their children as parsnts. "I'm confused. 
I want to go heme. I want my moony and daddy back", ttoere 
have all the followers gone? ftoere have the good times of 
q Tjwing up in caring loving homes gone? 

A big mob of eqptiness has come to settle in our town and 
death has ocme home. It was normal to kill on the 
battlefields of war. Khen it came to barrocn brawls, banks 
and street-gangs. 

Will death become cenmen in the homes? Family me m be r s 
killing family maters? It started with lack of caring, 
disciplin e and affection, then came along abortion and 
suicides. Now it's anger, loss of control and death in the 
homes. Death has come heme. 

The sleepish giant pushes forward, conquering old problems 
and defining new ones, getting bigger and bigger and more 
nfiyiw as new theories, new terms and new technology come 
about. •• "advance... explore ... and conquer", they said. 
Searching for excellence, quality and cost effectiveness. 



FHOFEHWS OF A NATIVE AMERICAN VBD GREW CP 
CM A BESHWMTCH — AS SHARED BY NEXflGN HCADOS, JR., M.A, 



I am a Native American Indian, 42 years old, presently seeking an 
Ed.D. in Educational Administration while working part-time far the 
South Dakota university Affiliated Program, The Center for 
Developmental Disabilities, university of South Dakota (USD) School of 
Medicine . I feel I can disclose sane of our Indian people's problems. 
I tried to do it in such a way as not to lose the integrity of our 
Indian race. 

I am presently married to Barbara and we have Suzi, Serina, 
Desiree, Delta, and Mark. I wasn't always like this. Since 1977 
(January 4), I've gained my sobriety with the Grace of God and sought 
answers to why our Indian people drink as they do. 

TfrrrHw Life Experiences 

I was raised on the reservation attending school there until 
getting kicked out of the junior year for alcohol usage. I received my 
G.E.D. fran the U.S. Army in 1971. I came to USD in 1976 seeking an 
education in Alcohol & Drug Abuse studies. I have a good perspective 
of our Indian peoples 1 lifestyle and sane ideas about needed research. 

Most Native American Indians don't believe in themselves enough to 
attempt college, and they need to be encxirac,ad. In my case, Father 
Tom Ronalski, O.S.B. , made me see that I was a capable, responsible 
person and that I could handle studying and fitting into the 
traditional student setting, and I did. 

I was sober. 

I was married with (then) 2 children. 
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I was barn a cleft lip. 



I was crippled; had my right leg broken in a fight while drunk and 
the site doctor put my cast on too tight, so gangrene set in and 
the V.A. cut \t off eight inches below the right knee cap on 
December 14, 1974. I was 27 years old. 

I was afraid '•whites" would not accept me. 

I was concerned about finding out reasons why Indian people drink 
the way they do. 

I was broke (still am) . 

Most Native American Indians deal with traditional Indian 
religion. Fnp* follow and seme do not. I am a barn-again 
Christian, but still hold to many of the traditional Indian 
religion values. 

Life en an Indl Reservation 

Sinply meeting an Indian doesn't give any clues to the diversity, 
confusion, and ccnplexity of problems involved in being an Indian. 
Indian reservations were created by the federal government in response 
to the "Indian Problem 11 in the 1700s. All Indians were herded onto 
Indian reservations in a corral fashion. Iheii way of living was taken 
from them and they were made to depend on the federal government for 
handouts, schooling, medical services, and their livelihood. Hie 
boundaries of an Indian reservation hold out all state jurisdiction, 
meaning the state has no say in Indian matters within the reservation. 
So each Indian Reservation in the United States is supposedly a 
sovereign nation. Whenever a major crime is committed, the federal 
government's Federal Bureau of Investigation steps in and prosecutes. 



Tribal Council 



Bach Indian Reservation has its own tribal name and tribal 
government. The members of a tribe have to be direct offsprings of 
enrolled members. Many tribes only recognize their own tribal blood in 
degrees like 1/2 or 1/4 degree of tribal mem b ership. Many Indian 
Tribes lost big sums of money fran the 1980 Census because tribal 
members did not fill out the 1980 vjensus farms. The money frcm the 
federal government is based upon how many tribal members a tribe has. 
Many non-Indians believe the Indian people receive payments from the 
federal government. Any and all monies that each tribe receives are a 
result of the many treaties made vith the Indians (Aborigines) of this 
land and are a payment for the land that was taken. Other benefits are 
free medical services, free education, no taxation, free cxxmodities, 
and a bimonthly welfare check of $57.00 called General Assistance. 

Education is not necessary to be elected a tribal council member. 
Bach tribe has its own tribal council elections every two years. 

After Native American Indians were forced onto these Indian 
Reservations, each tribe had a Superintendent of the BIA Affairs (BIA) 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs) who was responsible for operations on the 
whole Indian reservation. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Reartfanization Act of 1934. This set 
up the present system of tribal councils aid elections. One 
requirement was that each Indian Reservation exercise a d mocratic form 
of government. Another concept that came with this act is known as the 
open and closed Indian Reservation System. 

The triba? council on any Indian reservation has the last say on 
that Incu^n reservation. Its word is final and there is no recourse 
action available to any members of the tribe. 



When new tribal council employment members are sworn in , a 
turnover of all tribal jobs occurs. Deployment positions are 
rcadvertised and sometimes there's nepotism and promised jobs are given 
to the election s u ppo rt ers. 

Many outside oonpanies have started factories or meat plants but 
these often become political when the tribal council gets involved. As 
a result, many cccpanies have gone bankrupt. When the tribal council 
takes over anything, it seems to fail because of poor management, 
ffljgifio of funds, and/or lack of business training. Many organizations 
are afraid to cane on the reservation because of tribal council 
involvement. 



Tribal Enrollment 

This is an issue that must be settled among all the Indian tribes 
in the nation. The amount of money a tribe receives from ff Uhcle Sam" 
is contingent upon the total number of enrolled members of each tribe. 
When an Indian from another tribe comes into a tribe, he or she is 
second in line to enrolled tribal members for jobs. 

Two-thirds c" all Native American Indians live off their Indian 
reservations and far good reasons. There are many problems on the 
Indian reservations. Since being forced onto Indian reservations, 
Indians have not developed, but have stagnated. Many Native American 
Indians go to college but drop out because of lack of college 
preparation, no support system, no money, no career orientation, and 
other concerns. 
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Economics 

Most Indians living on reservations exist belcw the national 
poverty level. Many Native American Indians travel to the nearest tcwn 
to do their shopping. There are few if any businesses owned and 
operated by Native American Indians. A system has to be developed to 
keep the Indian dollar in the ccramnity. It's also very hard to get a 
loan or credit because of the no-state jurisdiction. 

There are virtually no career opportunities on the Indian 
reservation. The Bureau of Indian At ' ~1rs has social workers, but 
training is required to be a social worker. Indian Health Service 
(IHS) has scene jobs, such as janitor, but mcx>t jobs require an 
education. Some farmers have jobs available but rehire those who 
worked for then before. 

One of the major concerns of the Indian connunity needs to be 
bringing industry onto the Indian Reservation without tribal council 
involvement. 

The schools within the Indian Reservation are funded by the 
federal government. They are tied go treaties and obligations to the 
Native American Indians for the taking of Indian land. Recently, 
Indians were given permission to sit on school boards. 

A man once described life on an Indian reservation like fish in a 
fishbowl. The people are involved with the people on the Indian 
reservation only. There is a high degree of acceptance among the 
Indian People as long as you are Indian. There is a closeness and a 
sense of caring for one another found in no other place in the world. 
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History 



When Columbus discovered America in 1492, he thought he had 
discovered India, so he called the people Indians. The name Indians 
as stayed. Many Indians will say that land ownership is a concept 
brought on by the white man. Aborigines never applied ownership. 
Instead it was a take over by the strongest tribe, when warring tribes 
fought for a certain area, it was for either food or shelter. Then, 
when the tribe tliat won the battle got their fill, they moved on. 

Vtoen the thirteen colonies came into existence, the Aborigines 
watched them grow and grow. Then the Anglo-Anericans started making 
treaties in Indian land for Indian land. Triloes had many l e ad er s and 
decisions were made on consensus (all vote yes or nothing at all) . The 
concept of one chief per cribe was initiated by Congress, in order for 
the government to have om man to negotiate with and to sign treaties. 

The Dawes Act was passed and more Indian land was taken away. 
This land was opened up for settlements/ho m esteads . The battle at 
Wounded Knee (Pine Ridge Indian Reservation — South Dakota) was 
started because of the circumstonoes that lead to it. The Indians had 
to wait on reactions that *^^ver came, and the children and the old 
began dying of starvation. It was for this reason and this reason 
alone, a group of Indians raided a farmyard for food. Nothing else was 
taken, no one was bothered. Many Anglo-; juaricans overreacted to this, 
calling us savages and not fit to live. The Indian people fought back. 
They had to, because being a good warrior had value. 

Native American Indians own their land, yet they are not alleged 
to vcrk their land (farming) or sell their land, unless it's approved 
by Bureau of Iridic Affairs. A inprnher of a tride will lease someone 
else's land (another Indian) turn around and sub-lease it out to non- 
Indians, receive bottom dollar as a tribal member, perhaps $4 an acre, 
and lease it out to a non-Indian for $10-$16 an acre. 



Language 



The Native American Indian race has many tribes and each tribe has 
their own language (Native tribal dialect) . When Indians were herded 
onto reservations, they weren't allowed to apeak their native language 
in the school en/ironnent. My parents lived in this period. My father 
went to school not tawing any English and he was taught hew to speak, 
read and write it. I was not taught it because of the experiences 
Indians went through in school. When one was caught speaking their 
native tribal language, they were beaten. 

Now in this day and age, many Native American Indians do not 
speak their tribal tongue. This has caused a barrier between members 
within an Indian tribe. 

Extended Family 

There is a unique relationship found among Native American Indian 
people and their "extended family. 91 In the United States, the family 
of husband, wife, and children are important. Indian people place this 
same inpartance in their marriages, too, but their family extends 
outward to cousins, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, grandmothers, 
grandfathers, and other tribal and non-tribal members. Seme Anglo- 
Americans have been accepted and become adopted people. There is a lot 
of s u ppo rt and encouragement found in the open society of Indian 
people. Indian people share their joy, food, and cars with one 
another. No matter hew little an Indian has, he will share it. 
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Alcohol Use 



An acute problem among Indian people is alcohol abase. When a 
person gets money he/she most often buys booze and invites others to 
party. Native Americans are aware of the long-tenn affects of alcohol 
abuse leading to early deaths, but they don't seen to care about 
thenselves. A large number of Native American Indians die from body 
organ failure, car accidents, or fights. 

The most painful sight is to see little children with their 
parents when they are in a bar or children left out in the car, alone 
and hungry. Uhaware of the effects of alcohol, the children don't knew 
they have been given second place to booze. Yet the little ones wait 
for mone y and daddy, playing, talking, and wanting to go home. 

Alcohol has become an Indian lifestyle. Native American students 
go off to college, but all to often dropout beca u se of excessive 
drinking. 

Some areas are very sensitive when trying to resolve the problem. 
Try to reason and one is put down as a traitor (apple) to their cwn 
Indian people by the Indian people themselves. A very sensitive area 
is traditional ceremonies. This is an area that can only be explained 
by a Native fcderican Indian. Some Indians put another Indian down 
because they don't choose the Indian religion. There are a lot of 
Indians who are confused and need a direction to folic*/ in life, but 
are getting nothing but s upport and encouragement to drink. They are 
reinforced and accepted when they drink and socialize (party) with one 
another. Indian people have been hurt and carry much distrust towards 
others (Lockart, 1981). Trust has got to be included in helping 
Indians. 
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Lade of Personal Goals 



When children grew up on an Indian reservation, they lack 
exposure to seine basic aspects of life, such as careers, employment, 
-joining oennunity clubs, volunteering their time, and oennunity 
involvement. The way Indian reservations are new designed, it is 
understandable that the children do not want to go off to school and 
seek an education toward a career. 

Native Americans ccraoonly are past oriented. They talk about the 
past. Given one-half hour anytime during any day, the subject will be 
past oriented — mostly about good times while drinking or a hard time 
dealing with 20 years ahead on a job. They are not concerned about 
planning ahead. Lew self-image is cannon and stems from too much 
involvement and too little involvement of parents, especially if the 
parents drink. Children are often raised by grandparents or others, 
becoming adult at an early age. They see no value in the education 
system brought about by the Indian reservation set-up. They see the 
way of life upon xndian reservations as nannl. 

Indians feel they will never get ahead and that the root of all 
evil stems fron the love of money, not the money, but the love of it. 
The tribal jobs set Indian people up to earn their own money for a 
livelihood and to lose it after new tribal council elections. When a 
person has a job, he/she is able to buy a good car. After the job is 
lost, so is the car. This defeating system continues over and over. 
In such a system, jealousy, resentment and hatred prevail. Indian 
people often tear each other down. If they did this face to face, it 
would be a healthy ventilation of feelings. But its done behind the 
back. 

When someone tries to sober up, or go to work, or change for the 
better, he/she can be sure, ' aneone else is going to joke and make fun 
of him/her. This kind of ati^ajde causes people to not try to succeed 
with one's life, sobriety, employment, college, or anything else. 



Lack of Motivation 



There is a misoonoeption that Native American Indian people are 
lazy and refuse to work because things are given to then. The way the 
system stands, there is no reason far an Indian to work. On the 
reservation, the environment is closed, and the lobs are controlled far 
frrmds, far relatives, far people who voted far tribal council 
members, and far people who always agree with the tribal council 
members. Indians do not possess the freedan-of -speech to ocnplain, 
criticize, and oondenn when it is necessary. Therefore they possess 
nothing but a frame of mind of helplessness, hopel e ss ne ss, and 
meaningless. Indians have gone to work and been fired because of 
prejudices. When the human mind experiences this kind of treatment 
over a period of time, there is a tendency to give up, move away, or 
say nothing and become a lv yes lf man. 

Ocmnon profiles on Indian reservations reveal that a Native 
American Indian may have either no pride or too much pride. The 
extremes are poor low self-esteem to arrogance. There is some 
identity confusion steaming from both sides. Traditional Indians 
claim that the Indian way is the best while non-traditional Indians say 
freedom of choice is best (Wilson, 1983). 

There seems to be a resistance among Indian people towards being 
acculturated, and becoming like the "white man 11 . Native American 
Indians see the Angi* -American as greedy, self -directed, self-seeking, 
and materialistic. As it new stands, education is of the '•white man". 
Education is a hidden treasure among Indian people. Right now the 
general attitude among Indian people is tc not give the educational 
system the value it needs. This results in a lack of family support as 
well as a lack of financial support. 



Kative American Indians in Hirfryr Rlzcaticn 



Many high schools and colleges are very concerned abcut the 
reasons students drop out. High-school dropouts are not just a 
handful of minorities who can't learn. Hahn (1987) said that statfints 
who drop out are the result of a systematic failure. Other problems 
associated with high-school dropouts are alcohol and drug abuse. 

The lade of parental guidance and the lack of role mode l s bring 
seme children to a point in their lives where they seem to feel they 
don't need education anymore and mary quit. Perhaps a r el a t ed matter 
is the fact that the number of suicides in this country has risen. In 
response to the increase of teenagers who attenpt suicide, many high 
schools are developing suicide intervention programs (Konet, 1986) . 
The concept of alienation (Caiabrese, 1987), along with anger and 
frustration, all contributes to a studer<t dissatisfaction and suicide. 

Another problem is "functional illiteracy 11 (Hunter and Harmon, 
1979) . In 1979, there were 57 million individuals classified as 
functionally illiterate. These figures are difficult to imagine in a 
world of high technology. Illiteracy may be conne c ted to >chool drop 
out. Factors related to the hi^h school dropout rate include: 
academic achievement, problems with authorities at school, retention, 
poor grades, poor academic skills, pregnancy, marriage, work, and 
curriculum (Soderberg, 1988) . 

Studies on Native American Indians shew that Native American 
Indian students have a high drop-cut rate in college (Falk and Aikens, 
1984) . Reasons far ron-ccnpletion include lew socio-economic status, 
poor academic preparation in high school, and lack of family 
encouragement (Astin, 1975; Hackman and Dysinger, 1970) . 



One problem among non-traditional students is that nary who have 
G.E.D.s do not have study skills. After entering college, they need to 
adjust by learning how to study and how to take tests. A number of 
these students leave college because of a low grade-point average 
(Valentine and Darkenwald, 1986) . Another problem can be the language 
barrier. A student coning into college has to learn new terms and new 
concepts in order to understand theories in their respective 
discipline/profession. 

Amid all this, there is a positive. Much research has proven that 
the higher the level of secondary education attained, the more likely 
the person will be to participate in adult education. 

The student population on canpuses has become older and this has 
caused some inconveniences among the traditional s tu de n ts (Talbert, 
1987). When older students make the decisio i to return to college, 
"experts 11 claim they are in a transition period. Mothers return to 
college after their last child leaves home. Fathers seek education for 
job advancement or new careers. Affordable cost and distance are major 
concerns in choosing a college (Bers and Staith, 1987) • 

Mary older students face problems with attending higher ed u c at ion 
institutions. Perhaps, being older than the average age per grade 
also has an impact on a students 1 s ability to finish. Professors seem 
to be adjusting their delivery mode of lecture to include other 
methods. Some colleges have started giving credits far life 
experiences (Jarvis, 1987). There seems to be a decline in the 
enrollment of traditional students attending college right out of high 
school. Many are first seeking eactployment, military service, or 
vocational training. 



Indians face major problems while in college. These include 
adjustment difficulty, freedom of choice to drink or not to drink, no 
support system, loneliness, not belonging and lack of assertiveness 
among others. When these are separated from the complicated cultural 
issues, they are similar to problems facial by all college freshman. 

When a Native American Indian leaves his/her Indian Reservation, 
stress, strain, and incongruencies are faced as the Native American 
Indian tries to belong in both cultures. 

Wilson (1983) found four major conditions which, vhen present, 
will cause a student to drop out of college. They are: 1) lack of 
financial aid, 2) lack of family supp o rt, 3) lack of personal goals, 
and 4) lack of motivation. Most Native American students lack the 
proper skills to be responsible with spending money, paying bills, and 
saving money. Few American Indians grow up in emaranments where there 
are opportunities to receive allowances and/or work part-time. Nor do 
they learn how to buy items on their cwn a child. 

In an environment nested with corruption, poverty, and lack of 
economic development, Indian children have few learning experiences in 
handling money. The systems on the Indian reservations are designed to 
keep the Indian people fighting among themselves about hew the federal 
monies should be spent. 

When a Native American Indian becomes a student, he/she most 
develop the needed skills on his or her cwn. The student comes from 
his/her heme en\arcnrnerrt and into the university cenraunity with few 
coping skills. He/She needs to plan a budget, pay his/her bills on 
time, develop good credit references, and save money. Otlier conditions 
such as alcohol and drug abuse, and the inability to handle prejudice 
and discrimination ccnplicate the high college drop-out rate of Native 
American Indian students. 



Falk and Aitken (1983) found four factors that helped students to 
remain in college until they graduated with a degree. These are: 
personal motivation, adequate parental and financial support, faailty 
responsiveness, and the s up por t of friends. Wilson (1983) found 
similar success factors: family s upp o rt , financial aid, personal g^als, 
and determination/ intelligence . One of the plans of school boards in 
Native American Indian schools should be to include these factors in 
their overall planning far their children. 

If an Indian student has a good support system from their pare, its 
and friends, good personal motivation, and finds a feeling of 
acceptance from the teachers, the student has a better chance of 
remaining in college until he/she receives a degree. 

An "Indian college student profile" reveals that a student 
ventures outward enough to realize that he/she is capable of studying 
and graduating vitn a degree. He/she wants to bring changes to Indian 
reservations and sees the problems as problems stenming from Indian 
ways. They want to learn skills and obtain knowledge for a job, and 
they must put their educational experiences before their family, 
relatives, and reservation. 

The student is constantly reminded that he/she doesn't have to be 
there. Heme, family, and friends are waiting back on Indian 
reservations. 

The student must be willing to take a risk. Some Indians fall 
into the mode of partying and missing classes. Many drop cut because 
of a vide range of problems. Research should address the kind of 
support systems that have helped Native American Indians to ocnplete 
college and graduate. 



The bcndiix, within the extended family has a big inpact en Native 
American Indians. The family is the primary personal suppor t far an 
American Indian student. The ongoing support and involvement of the 
family can be a major influence on a student's ability to stay in 
school and graduate. 

Native American Indians have been largely unaware of college 
opportunities. Parents who fail to support and to encourage their 
children contribute. Many Native American Indian students p osses s a 
lade of motivation because of a lack of direction. 

There are careers for Native Americans in the field of 
developmental disabilities in health, education and the social 
services. Many Native American Indians already have a natural feeling 
of helpfulness. Native American Indians care for others as much as 
they care for themselves. They need to be guided, and enco u raged to 
develop these inner feelings. Careers in health care, e du cation, and 
the social services are ideal. 
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BREAKING DOW THE BARRIERS 



No one knows exactly what makes a successful educational 
experience far Native American Indians. Sane of the problems faced by 
Native American Indians are not so different from those all students 
face, such as lack of money, the application process, and a lack of 
study skills. In feet, studies show that well-prepared Native American 
Indian students perform as we: : as other students (Report, 1984) • 

The chief barriers to participation in one health program were 
finances and family responsibilities. These are added to poor academic 
skills, poor counseling, and a lack of general receptivity within and 
without the educational institution (Carrington, 1981) * 

Allied Health Programs face a declining applicant pool. The need 
to recruit more students, specifically minority and disadvantaged 
students, requires health educators to deal with their special needs. 
The special needs of minorities are 1) financial, 2) academic, and 3) 
psychological (Tysinger, Whiteside, 1987). 

The recruitment and retention of qualified, successful minority 
students has been a problem in the health professions far decades. 
Numerous barriers and problems have been associated with the 
recruitment and retention of minorities in all types of educational 
p rogr a ms, including the health professions. 

The lack of financial aid resources, supportive faculty, adequate 
counseling, and tutorial assistance are factors contributing to the 
underrepresentation of minorities in higher education, particularly in 
the sciences (Quintilian, 1985) • 



lb increase the ethnic representation among college student, the 
administrative leadership and faculty of medical schools, schools of 
allied health, and UAP training pr og ra m s will have to increase their 
recruitment efforts, incorporate diversity factors into the selection 
criteria and the admissions processes, and place a priority on academic 
enrichment p rogr a m s (Walker, 1982) . 

The problens experienced by students in p re p rofessional programs 
usually continue and oonpound. Rigorous schedules, heavier course 
loads, course content which demands a strong science base, and clinical 
courses oonpo und the problem (Walter, 1982) . 

This section of the monograph focuses on three areas where major 
barriers exist for Native American Indians: 

• Cultural 

• Academic 

• Financial 

Cultural. The cultural barriers identified in previous sections 
included a basic distrust of education and the feeling that the 
orfrra+Q^ Native American Indians have sold out and want to become 
"white. " Also presenting difficulty for Native Americans is a 
tremendous sense of family obligation, both financial and as 
caregivers. Education is not perceived as a direct .link to employment 
available on reservations and in urban poverty areas. Urban Indians 
generally face the basic issue of breaking the "cycle of poverty." 

In a culture so intensely based on tradition, heritage, and 
respect for past generations, it is difficult for young men and wemen 
to base their value systems outside this closed contunity. 
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Acackaic. Minority recruitment and retention should be viewed as 
a preparation problem rather than a racial one (Krajewski and Simoons, 
1988) . The lack of adequate skills in math and science particularly 
affect the nealth professions (Walker, 1982), Hcwever, the very 
process of filling-cut a college application may prevent American 
Indian students from attending college. As Galtraith (1989) has 
indicated Native American Indians and other minority students not only 
need assistance uhen they reach college, but they also need assistance 
in ccnpleting application forms. 

Die recruitment process can be broken into stages: 1) inquiry, 
2) application, 3) admission, 4) acceptance, and 5) enrollment, the 
retention and graduate phases begin (Isaac, 1986) . Once students are 

Led and their academic needs are addressed through developmental 
and Sijdy skills courses, the quality of s upport services becomes a 
major concern (Walker, 1982) . 



Financial. The financing of an education for Native American 
Indians will became increasingly difficult as ccnpetition for public 
monies increases (Report, 1984). Hare state funds may need to be 
allocated with a special enphasis on retention efforts. Additional 
monies are needed for assessment testing, counseling, and tutorial 
services (Report, 1984). 

Transportation is a critical financial issue for Native American 
Indians. This makes ccranunity colleges an attractive option even 
though program offerings irey be more limited (Galbraith, 1989) . 

Assistance with financial aid farms and deadlines will help Native 
American Indian students. The financial aid process requires 
increased political awareness as Native American students seek 
assistance through Tribal governments and councils. 
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A study conducted by Sinclair Gamunity College in 1981 
identified the factors and strategies which wore the most and the least 
influential for recruiting and retaining students in the health 
professions • 

Rated the most influential factors for recruitment were: 

• printed literature, 

• developmental courses, and 

• flexible course scheduling. 

Also highly influential were treatment at a health care facility and 
contact with allied-health counselors. The least influential factors 
for recruitment were radio and television announcements, ocnnunity and 
agency contra cts, and assistance with financial aid forms. 

The sst influential factors for retention were: 

• flexible scheduling, 

• supportive peers, 

• supportive clinical personnel, and 

• individualized progr a ms. 

The least influential factors for retention were formal counseling, the 
presence of minority personnel, and ttv* availability of tuto ri a l 
services. This information contra dicts many of the assumptions made 
about the services needed to recruit and retain minority individuals 
(Quintilian, 1987) . 
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HOGRNMINS 



As the year 2000 approaches, minority students must be afforded 
tte opportunity far increased leadership roles in higher education. 
Extending and expanding these leader Jp roles will require Lhat 
colleges and universities develop 1 jcrt networks, revise caucus 
agendas, and modify priorities am ig-held patterns. Established 
norns may be challenged, but the cross-cultural benefit for everyone, 
and the ultimate inpact to the minority student, can be significantly 
positive. As institutions of higher learning enter into the 21st 
century, one-third of the nation will be minority. The need then is 
not only for the full and active integration and participation of 
minority students into higher education, but also for the development 
arcL promotion of minority students into leadership positions that can 
help all persons from minority and non-minority groups. 

How can so uch be aoocxpli£ted before 2000 iten the minority 
population will be at an all-time high? 

Solving the special problems that exist among minorities does not 
require "re-inventing the wheel 11 — at least where education is 
concerned. Ehdless possibilities exist and numerous caucuses have 
devoted time and effort to stud/ methods for increasing the success of 
minority students in institution of hi<>ier education. Some of the 
p rogr a ms initiated on other cairpus may present possibilities for HAP 
training programs, particularly those serving Native American Indians. 

Recruitment and retention efforts need to involve a canprehensiw 
plan (Green, 1989) that includes: 

• Faculty Involvement 

• Financial Assistance 

• Marketing Strategies 

• Cooperative Efforts 
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Faculty Involvement, studies indicate that caring relationships 
have been significant in assisting Native American Indian students. 
Teachers need to build a strong bridge of ccraomication with American 
Indian students to help then reel comfortable in the college 
envirxrment (Indians, 1987) • Sans universities are working to increase 
minority faculty to assist in bridging this gap. 

The university of Michigan, far exanple, has a new Vice Provost 
far Minority affairs. Other institutions have hired minority officials 
to inprove race relations. The University of South Dakota has 
established an Institute for Native American Indian Studies to provide 
s upp or t and academic assistance to American Indian students. 

Results may include better support services for minorities, the 
establishment of intercultur&l resources, and increased sensitivity 
(Greene, -.989) • It is unlikely, however, that minority officials alone 
can increase the p roportion of minority students attending college. 

The University of Wisconsin-Madison is attenuating to greatly 
increase its minority staff. The Madison Plan includes the addition of 
70 minority professors. During 1989-90 this plan included the addition 
of two Native American Indians (Mcxaney, 1989) • 

Snail support group sessions including faculty to discuss career 
and life goals can provide new incentive and encxxxrageuoent for minority 
students. Galbraith (1989) found that the most critical element for 
triggering motivation to continue in school is the development of a 
close caring ccrammication link wich a staff member. 

An cn-cairpus mentor p rog ra m h*' been viewed as an effective way 
to noti ^te students to new levels of achievement (Galbraith, 1989) and 
continuous one-on-one follow-up is critical in the retention process 
(Indians, 1987). 



Ultimately, the involv«usnt of faculty with elementary, junior 
high., and hiyn school students begins the process for assisting 
students to achieve academic and professional success. The sooner this 
involvencnt and support can begin, the better. Close associations with 
high schools that serve minorities is critical far providing 
preparation for higher education (Galhraith, 1989). 

Financial Assistance. It was reocmnendad in New Mexico that the 
state establish a central clearing house *ar financial aid information 
which can be disseminated to Native American Indians (Report, 1984) . 

Research indicated that just increasing the money available to 
Native American students does not insure their matriculation nor their 
retention. It is inpartant that institutions look also at hew the 
available funds are used . Perhaps universities could match 
undergraduate fellowships provided by the state (Report, 1984) . 

lbrketing Strategies. To promote educational opportunities, 
Galhraith (1989) suggested the inportance of cenraunity visibility, one- 
on-cne contact, the link bocween education and enplqyment, close work 
relationships with churches, sensitization of all staff, vise of groups, 
consistent messages, and quality programs. 

In metropolitan areas, bringing elementary students to caucuses 
allows them to become comfortable on a college cairpus while they are 
still young (Krajewski and Simoons, 1988) . Summer programs are 
especially beneficial to Native American Indian children who have few 
sumner activities on the reservation. 

Successful promotional approaches include stressing the idea that 
a highly paid, satisfying position requires education and training and 
that an inproved lifestyle requires advanced learning (Galhraith, 
1989) . 



Direct mil brochures and class schedules also have been 
effective (Galbraith, 1989). 



Successful marketing in the urban minority population requires 
the need to c orrect the unrealistic opinion about the cost of a 
cammity college education. Minority individuals surveyed believed 
cost is ranch greater than it really is (Galbraith, 1989) • 

Cooperative Efforts, Representation of Native Americans on 
institutional boards would increase sensitivity and attention to their 
needs (Report, 1984). In New Mexico, reocranerriations were made to 
increase the link between higher education and the vocational education 
system (Report, 1984). Increased cooperative ventures and programs 
that include state, Tribal groups, and educational organizations are 
the path of the future. Indians and non-Indian worlds have much to 
gain by sharing each other's talents and resources (Report, 1984) . 

Furthermore, cooperative effort, understanding, and working 
relationships need to be established at all levels of state, federal 
and tribal governtnents. The leadership of these governmental 
departments and agencies need to determine the proper solutions of 
unemployment, underemployment, and an unskilled and under-educated 
la l xr force in order to provide the social economic well being of our 
Native American people. 

In sunmary, there are many strategies that have been developed to 
recruit and retain minority studants. Outlined below are a number of 
rtfvxnnendaticns developed for Colleges of Education (Ktajewski and 
Simoons, 1988) that may be useful to the administrators, faculty, and 
program staff of UAP training programs as they develop a plan to 
r*xruit and retain Native American Indians and other minority trainees. 
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These are: 



Increase collaboration efforts with cxranunity colleges 
serving Native Americans. 

Give scholarships to Native American Indians for simmer 
canpus programs. 

Use alumni to recruit within canmnities. 



Provide recruitment assistance, including toll-free 
WAITS lines and transportation to visit the canpus. 



Invite American Indian college students to become 
student embassadors and assist in recruiting. 



Provide financial assistance and assistance with 
financial aid. 



Trade students who apply, but don't enter. Keep in 
touch with than. 



Increase the number of American Indian faculty m e m b er s. 
Provide faculty mentors. 



10) Diversify curricula to include courses r e la t ed to Native 
American Indian culture. 



il) Provide intervention near to the campus when problems do 
arise. 



12) Develop campus services to meet the needs of Native 
American Indians. 



13) Provide and encourage support groups for American Indian 
students. 

14) Begin to work with students on career options at an 
early age at the elementary school level. 



EXBHABY FKXSOIS 



Many options have been tried. Seme have been more successful than 
others. The programs described below have been initiated in different 
states throughout the U.S., in the Philippines, and in Canada. Also 
included in this section are recruitment and retention programs 
designed especially for gradual/3 schools and a list of trifaally 
controlled colleges. 

Alaska 

Alaska provides a good exanple of strategies that can be vised to 
le sse n the personal conflict experienced by Native American Indians as 
they pursue an education. A poet-secondary counselor program was 
developed in Yukon-Koyukuk School District. The drop-out rate among 
Native American Indian students in college in this district decreased 
from 50 percent to 16 percent. Thfc success of this exemplary program 
is based on the following: 

1) The program is located in the K-12 school building. The 
school district feels it has responsibility far the 
students into the early years of adulthood. 

2) The p rogr a m is student based. A counselor will keep 
contact with the student (s) ewn if they do not enter 
college immediately after graduation from hitfi school or 
leave college before completing the first year. Thus, 
the counselor learns the background of the students. 

3) The program has two goals: 1) to help students find a 
suitable college and 2) to help them remain until 
graduation. Inplsaenting the pr og ra m in other districts 
requires: 
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• Needs Assessment - Each district must be concerned 
about why their American Jidian students do not 
main in college during their first year. 



• Discussions about the progra m with School Boards - 
The support of the school board is critical. Once 
issues related to the perception that students cu.e 
being "over protected" have been discussed, most 
board members will support the program. 

• Employment of counselors, who are "self-starters", 
and the development of relationships with school 
staff are critical components. 

As this approach has kept Native American Indian s tu de n ts in 
college, it is worth investigating. There is the potential for this 
concept to be used to hire more personnel within the reservations. 
Additional concerns include tracking of the students, rapping with 
st ud ents about college, and keeping in contact with them after high 
school. 

California 

The Parents in Partnership ocqpcnent of the S tu d en t/Teacher 
Educational Partnership (STEP) Project at the University of California 
at Irvine helps parents motivate their children to go to college. The 
program informs parents about educational opportunities and hew the 
education system works through bilingual workshops, conferences, and 
newsletters. It encourages parents to participate in school 
activities, enhances their understanding of child development, and 
strengthens their cxranunicaticn with their children. As a result of 
Project STEP, more minority high-school students are taking college- 
preparatory courses and plan to attend college. 

A dean at one California university combines regular department 
reporting with information and materials designed to motivate and 
encourage the chairs and faculty of those departments to increase 
minority faculty. Each department prepares an annual report on its 
goals and record far affirmative action. Department chairs and search 



ccnmittees aLso participate in annual day-long workshops to ri ism ss 
goals, issues, and problems they have encountered. The dean and other 
administrators participate in these workshops, which include efforts to 
sersitize department faculty to the perspectives of minorities and 
discussions of how affirmative action activities relate to the overall 
goals of the institution. 

At Mount St. Mary's College at Los Angeles, 51 percent of the 
students are Hispanic, Black, or Asian. This college has developed a 
comprehensive p r og r a m for minority students. Each student is required 
to achieve ccnpetenoe in reading, writing, and mathematics to progress 
beyond the first semester. Through modules on ocnmmicatians and 
leadership students develop pride in themselves and their families. 
Freshman English courses stress ethnic literature. The predominantly 
Anglo-American faculty is trained in cultural diversity through 
workshops that provide instruction on the academic background of 
minority students, how to build on the strengths of different 
cultures, and so forth. Support is provided to each department to 
study minority issues and to develop minority resources. The results 
of these studies and other activities are disseminated through 
workshops and cairpus newsletters. The college boasts a 70 percent 
retention rate for students in its two-year Associate in Arts program. 
About 75 percent of these students transfer to a f cur-year college 
program. 

California's Project MESA (Mathematics, Eligineering, and Science 
Achievement) prepares disadvantaged minority high-school students for 
college work by fostering interest in mathematics, engineering, and the 
physical sciences. >i£A's sixteen centers are located throughout 
California and collaborate with universities, public schools, and 
industry to prepare high-school students for college admissions tests 
and undergraduate courses. 



The 95th Street Preparatory School in Los Angeles serves a 100 
percent minority population. Between 1980 and 1983, the third-grade 
mathematics and reading scores on the California Test of Basic Skills 
far students participating in this school more than doubled. The 
fifth-grade reading scores tripled in percentile ranking. This was the 
result of emphasizing student learning, a motivating atmosphere, and 
parental involvement. The primary focus is placed on snail-group 
instruction, individualized learning, an integrated curriculum, and 
skill development. 

In California, the cxraounity colleges, California State 
University , the University of ( llifarnia, and independent colleges and 
universities have developed "articulation agreements." The California 
Articulation Conference is held annually for high school, canraunity 
college, and four-year college faculty and staff. In 1985, the 
University of California at Irvine developed the Articulation System to 
Stimulate Inter institutional Student Transfer (ASSIST), a 
ndcroocnputer-supported course-planning system that students use early 
in their college careers. The progr a m is currently being inplemented 
at thirteen centers on two-year and four-year canpuses. ASSIST already 
functions at all University of California canpises and several 
California State university and ocnraunity college campuseL. 



Colorado 



The university of Colorado at Boulder will require all students in 
the College of Arts and Sciences to take courses in ethnic studies or 
women 1 s studies • The new requirement originated in an extended 
examination of the undergraduate curriculum, and the new requirement is 
intended to broaden the understanding of and sensitivity to different 
cultural backgrounds and perspectives. 
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Private irriustry sponsors the Colorado Minority Engineering 
Association (GMEA) ani also provides sunner jobs for minority youth, 
in-kind services, tutoring and training programs, speakers, field 
trips, and career information. Industry representatives also serve an 
a CMEA advisory board. The CMEA sponsors the pre-collegiate 
Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement (MESA) program for 
minority and disadvantaged students. MESA encourages students to 
acquire an educational background to major in mathematics, 
engineering, or the physical sciences at the college level through 
career awareness, tutoring, counseling, speakers, field trips, and 
incentives. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey's Minority Academic Career Program (MAC) is 
specifically intended to develop a larger minority professorate. 
Members of minority groups who have a strong desire to teach at a New 
Jersey college or university can receive s u pp o r t of between $5,000 and 
$10,000 per year for four years as they pursue full-time doctoral 
studies. After cxnpleting their degrees, recipients are forgiven up to 
one-quarter of their yearly support for each year that they teach in a 
New Jersey college or university, up to a maxinum forgiveness of 
$10,000. 

New Mexico 

The university of New Mexico and New Mexico State adversity 
administer the Southwest Resource Center for Science and aigineerincj, 
which promotes engineering and science education for minority high 
school and ocnraunity college students . Recruitment officers from 
thirteen colleges and universities in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas conduct orientation sessions at secondary schools and 
community colleges to encourage minority students to enter 
baccalaureate programs in these areas. 



Hie University of New Mexico's College Eteichment Program (OEP) 
uses four strategies to help minority and disadvantaged students stay 
in college. 

1) A one week orientation session held on canpus during 
the sunnier preceding matriculation. S tu d en ts learn 
about the university, dormitory life, financial aid, 
student services, and academic departments. They also 
take placement tests and receive intensive a ca d em ic 
advising. 

21 Counseling aimed primarily at str e ngthening acade m ic 

performance, with limited personal counseling. 

3) Tutoring by student peers in any subject in which a 
student is receiving a grade lcwer than C. 

4) Services to place students in post-baccalaureate 
employment, other educational institutions, graduate 
education, and simmer employment. 

Regular evaluations shew that about 50 percent of the CEP students 
ccnplete a degree, a higher percentage than for minority students 
generally. 

The state of New Mexico has recenraended the following strategies 
to improve the retention of minorities (Report, 1984) : 

1) Provide compensatory programs in math, science, and 
English and teach college suz aval skills. 

2) Provide quality, culturally sensitive curricula and 
instructors for all educational and support programs. 

3) Expand offerings to sites outside the walls of the 
college that are more accessible to Native Americans 
Indians. 



4) Provide curricula that present a practical and realistic 
perspective on American Indian culture. 

5) Use appropriate assessment procedures and data 
applications. 

6) Explore learning styles, methodologies, and other 
learning factors with Native American Indian faculty 
and students whenever possible. 

7) Provide Native American Indian faculty whenever possible. 
(Report, 1984). 



In addition, New Mexico has identified four major areas of 
concern in retention along with solutions: 



1) Personal Counseling. Native American students are not 
prepared for the transition to college. There is a 
lack of cultural awareness among staff. Few role 
models are available. Counseling centers don't address 
the personal problems of Native American Indians. 

Reocnnendations for solving these problems include a 
one-week summer orientation progra m to address collage 
survival and to develop a network ot support people. 
Another reoaranendation is to provide workshops far 
students and faculty on cultural diversity, and to hire 
of Native American Indian counselors. 



2) Acadeknic advising requires the early identification of 
high-risk students. Native American Indian students are 
generally poorly prepared for college level courses. 
Faculty don't always participate in advising, and Native 
American Indian students are often poorly advised. 

Turning this around means identifying high-risk students 
through high-school grades and test scores. These 
students should be directed into developmental courser?. 
Faculty involvement in advising, early selection of 
majors, and career education also enhance academic 
success. 

Cooperative programs and internships will promote 
contacts with agencies and industry outside the college 
or university and enhance the enplcyability of students. 
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3) Tutorial services are not well coordinated on campuses • 
Native American Indians need these services because of 
their generally poor academic preparation. 

Study skills courses for freshmen, coordination of 
tutorial services, and the assignment of Native American 
Indian students to tutors can make the tu t o r ial service 
available at the right tine and place. (Report, 1984) . 

4) career exploration, planning, and counseling are not 
available. 

The reocnnended approach to this problem is to implement 
the se services during the freshmen and sophomore years. 



North Carolina 

Ndrth Carolina is concerned with the retention of adult students 
in adult basic-education progr a m s . Even at this level, success is 
linked to the awareness of educators and their appreciation far Ndrth 
Carolina Indian culture and heritage. The program includes: 
multicultural sensitivity training for educators, additional American 
Indian staff, individual counseling, more student input into curricula, 
carter definition and goal setting, relevant subject matter, 
notivational teaching methods, and Native American Indian role models 
(Indians, 1987). 

In addition the Department of Medical Allied Health of the 
university of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has developed a model 
recruitment and retention program. This model emphasizes recruitment 
as a process. It advocates introducing allied health career materials 
in elementary, junior, and senior high. Ocranunication with school 
counselors is also establish^. 



North and South Dakota 



An Effective program is the INMED program at the University of 
North Sakota chool of Medicine with an extension program at the University 
o? Soutn Dakota School of Medicine. This program is designed to recruit 
Native Americans into medicine. 



The goals of the project are to increase awareness, interest, and 
motivation aaatj Indians with the potential far health careers; recruit 
and enroll students in the proper curricula; provide* academi c, 
personal, and cultural s upport to aid in successful academic 
achievement; research and develop academic pioyia m s to enhance Native 
American Indian health care; and place Native American Indian health 
prof ess ionals in service to Indian oomounities. 

Su mner academic enrichment programs are provided for junior high, 
high school, college, and pre-medicine students. Support, advice, and 
counseling from junior high on is offered by INMED. Program 
philosophies and priorities are established by a ccnmmity board. 

Oregon 

The Oregon Board of Higher Education recently approved a tuition 
waiver of $1,500 par year for five years to Black, Hispanic, and 
Native American Indian students. The waivers will be awarded tc 
appratimtely 150 minority students from each year • s high-school 
gr aduat ing rla sff to encourage them to attend one of Oregon's public 
colleges or universities. The goal is to double the number of minority 
students at those institutions. 

Several state have targeted aid to particular population gramas. 
Florida supports the SemiJiola/MioooBuloBB Indian SrholarAip Progca and 
the latin Anerican/Caoribbean Scholarship Program. North Carolina, 
Mixneaota, arcl Wisconsin operate Native American Indian scholarship and 
grant progress. North Carolina also has a Minority Presence Scholarship 
Find, and Wisconsin has a Minority Student Grant Program. 
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The Baylor College of Medicine and the Houston Independent School 
District work together to encourage students to choose biomedical 
careers. The High Schrjol far the Health Profession project, begun in 
1972, ccmbLies a comprehensive academic program in senior high school 
with ijealth-related courses. Eighty percent of the participants in the 
program are minorities. The p rogr a m has been highly successful; 85 
percent of the graduates go on to college, and a number have been 
admitted to nreUr*0 school (From Minority to Majority, 1989) . 

The Texas State Scholarship Program far Ethnic Recruitment , 
established in 1983, provides $500,000 per year in student assistance 
grants, one-half of whicfi is appropriated by the state and one-half of 
which is matched by the participating institutions of higher education. 
The program is intended to help Texas public institutions attract and 
retain minority students. It is limited to first-time students, either 
freshmen or transfers, who meet certain academic standards. In 1986- 
87, more that 600 grants were provided, mainly to H ispanic and 
African-American students. 

Project YOU (Youth Opportunities Unlimited) is administered by the 
Ttexas CoardiTv* A Board far Higher Education and provides an on- 
canpus, residential experience far at-risk students, aged 14 to 13 for 
eight weeks each sunnier. From 270 students at four cazqrsfe? four 
years ago, the program has expanded to 1 , 500 s tu d en ts (mostly 
minorities) on fifteen canpuses in 1987. The first class to ccnplete 
the program had a 90 percent graduation rate and a 50 percent college 
enrollment rate. The expected rate of graduation from high school foi 
that cohort was less than 50 percent. The funding cones from private 
industrial councils establishr-i under the federal Job Training 
Partnership Act. Students are selected by school oouiselars, colleges 
are recruited to participate , and a coordinating board provides 
organizational support. 
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Urxier tta "Feasible Dream" scholarship plan at San JUan College, 
anal] monthly contr ibutions by parents combine with a grant from the 
college to prepay tuition. The student and his or her parents sign up 
five years before the student graduates from high school and pay $10 a 
month to the college. The college contributes a $125 scholarship and 
then invests the funds. The resulting sum pays for four semesters at 
San Juan College • The progra m also offers students extensive 
counseling to guida them through high school and prepare than for 
college. More than 50 students and families signed up ' *~ first 
year. Eighty percent of the students were Hispanic or . arican 
Indians. Fbr more information, contact San JUan De Die . .ege, Pa 
Say City, 2772-2774 Hoxas Boulevard, Philippines. 



The university of L&thbridge has developed a university 
Preparation Program (UPP) . In this program, the faculty work together 
with tribal leaders to screen American Indian students. Some of the 
activities involved include: learning style inventories, personal 
journals, role playing, simulated games, planning strategies, 
individual assessment charts, public speaking, grewp projects, diadic 
and triadic ocnuunication problem-solving group games, student 
critiquing, combative exercise, designated individual free time, 
lecture style presentation, homework and tests. The UPP has been 
successful. A high level of involvement among the American Indian 
students may be the reason. They grow together, laugh together, and 
cry together. The involvement between the faculty and the Indian 
leaders is also positive. 
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In the late 1970s, the National Consortium far Graduate Degrees 
far Minorities in Engineering, now based in Notre Dane, Indiana, began 
the first national effort to increase the number of minority students 
in graduate eng~ ^eering. Fifty universities and a nearly equal number 
of business organizations belong to the consortium, which offers 
ccnpetitive fellowships to premising minority students in engineering 
at any of the member universities. In the summers before and during 
graduate study , the fellows are employed by the participating 
busi nesses . The consortium also recruits heavily by holding 
conferences and making college visits throughout the country to 
encourage more minorities to enter graduate engineering. More than 400 
fellowships have been awarded — 66 percent of them to African- 
Americans, 31 percent to Hispanics, and 31 percent to Native American 
Indians. 

Faculty mentors in the Graduate Research Mentorship Program (GFMP) at 
the Uhiversity of California at Santa Barbara train graduate students, 
who in turn mentor undergraduates. The program has been hicjhly 
successful in getting undergraduates to consider enrolling in graduate 
school. Participants ccnplete their degrees considerably faster than 
other students, publish professional papers earlier, and generally are 
more highly qualified when they enter the job market. 

The Minority Graduate Student Locator Service (M3SLS), 
established by the Graduate Record Examinations Board in 1972, helps 
graduate institutions and fellowship sponsors expand their pools of 
minority applicants and helps applicants make institutional contracts. 
The MGSLS served more that 22,000 students and nearly 250 institutions 
in academic year 1985-86. 

The Council on Legal Education Opportunity (CLBO) was formed in 
1968 to increase the xcw school enrollment of economically and 
educationally disadvantaged students. Between 1968 and 1979, this 
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program enabled approximately 2,600 minority applicants to 
mtrirulate. Although the entr an ce examination scares of these 
studsnts were substantially lower than the average scores, more than 70 
percent of these students graduated from law school, passed the bar 
examination, and practice as attorneys (Fran Minority to Majority, 
1989). 

In sunmary, many people, groups, and institutions must work 
together to meet the challenges of minority education (From Minority to 
Majority, 1989). It is also clear that minority groups have been 
underserved by education. But there are strategies and models far 
correcting that. Since minority groups seem to have the most a^ute 
need far health professionals, the recruitment and retention of 
minority trainees into health and into UAP training programs involves 
more than educational issues. The issues, barriers, and suggestions 
ilmimmrt here sometimes address all minorities and sometimes only 
Native American Indians. However, the application of the information 
can be made in either case. 

American can be a better tomorrow because of the action today. 
One can only hope that the final chapter on the full participation of 
minority people in education is yet to be written (Adams, 1988; . 



American Indian Higher Education Consortium 



Bay Mills Community College 
Route 1 

Bifmley, Michigan 49715 
(906)248-3354 

Blackfeet Community College 
P.O. Box 819 

Browning, Montana 56417 
(406) 338-5411 

Cheyenne River 
Community College 
P.O. Box 220 

EagleButte, South Dakota 57625 
(605)964-8635 

Crownpoint Institute 
of Technology 
P.O. Drawer K 

Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 
(505) 786-5851 

D-Q University 
P.O. Box 409 
Davis, California 95617 
(916) 758-0470 

Dull Knife Memorial College 
P.O. Box 98 

lame Deer, Montana 59043 
(406) 477.6210 

Fond Du Lac 
Community College 
302 14th Street 
Cloquet, Minnesota 55720 
(218)879-0800 

Fort Belknap 

Community College 
P.O.Box 547 
Harlem, Montana 59526 
(406)353-2205, Ext. 421 

FortBarthoW 
Community College 
P.O. Box 490 

New Town, North Dakota 58763 
(701) «27-364$ 



Fort Peek Community College 
P.O. Box 575 
Poplar, Montana 59255 
(406) 768-5552 

Haskell Indian Junior College 
P.O. BoxH-1304 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
(913) 749-8468 

Little Big Horn College 
P.O. Box 370 

Ciow Agency, Montana 59022 
(406) 638-2228 



Little Hoop 
Community College 
P.O. Box 269 

Fort Totten, North Dakota ;83 • 
(701) 766-4415 

Navajo Community College 
Tsaile, Arizona 86556 
(602) 724-3311 



Nebraska Indian 
Community College 
P.O. Box 752 

Winnebago, Nebraska 6*>07; 
(402) 87e-2414 

Northwest Indian College 
2522 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 
(206) 676-2772 

Oglala Lakota College 
P.O. Box 490 

Kyle, $">uth Dakota 57752 
(60a; 455-2321 

Lac Court* Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community College 
R.R.2,Box2357 
Hayward, Wisconsin 54843 
(715) 6344790 

Sallah Kootenai College 

P.O. Box 117 



Saskatchewan Indian 
Federated College 
127 College West 
University cf Reglna 
Begins, Saskatchewan 
Canada 54$ r .k2 
(306) 584-8333/8334 



Sinte Cleska College 
P.O. Box 490 

Rosebi'.c, South >; - 

. 605"- 747-2263 



Smeton-W«i\petoi: 
Community College 
Agencv Village, ? O Box 689 
r ,;<?e!o'n, South Dj-:'a 57262 
(605; 698-3966 

Southwest Indian 
Polytechnic Institute 
Box 10146 

Atbuqueicue, New Mexir? 
(505) 766-3197 

Standing Rock College 
P.O. Box 450 
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